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DRAMATIC DEPARTMENT. 


BOSTON THEATRE. 


We shall now make a few remarks on the scenery and 
decorations of tlre theatre, but shall only notice those pal- 
pable deficiencies, which are the more disgraceful as they 
might be remedied at a very trifling expense. 

We can safely affirm then, in confirmation of what we 
have already asserted, that there has been scarcely a per- 
formance within our remembrance during the present 
management, particularly in tragedy, in which there has 
not occurred some gross anachron'sm or impropriety to 
break in upon the fiction, and exeite either the laughter or 
indignation of the spectator. The limits to which we must 
restrict our remarks for the present season—and we have 
already extended them farther than w* +<pected—do not 
allow us to be minute om this subject. Ovcasional criti- 
cisms on the performances as they occur, afford the best 
opportunity for pointing out these negligencies. With- 
out taking notice, therefore, of the tattered state of the 
wardrobe, or of the common practice of equipping all the 
European sons of Japhet in dresses that are varied rather 
by the dictates of economy or fancy, than by those of his- 
toyical truth ; or remarking upon those minor blunders, 
which are rather more laughable than serious, such as 
introducing pistols, suwarrow boots, and so forth, into com- 
pany and in times, »vhere and when they were never seen 
before, we shall merely point out a few instances of that 
gross and inexcusable neglect, for which our stage has 
been for some time remarkable. ‘ 

We have no doubt, that, were Brutus to blow Cz:ar’s 
brains our with a fiste/, or Alexander to slay Clytus with 
an airgun, we should all exclaim against actor and man- 
ager for such a disregard of the poct’s directions; yct we 
excuse abstrditics as glaring as cither of the above, when 
they relate only to the scenery, and sin merely against 
the testimony of history, Thus the sclf-same scene, 





which, on one night, is used indifferently for the “ hall at’ 


Easicheap,” the “fireside” of “Job Thornberry,” or the 
drawing-room of Sir Peter Teacle, is, perhaps, the suc- 
ceeding evening, absurdly enough palmed upon us for the 
domestic retirements of Ceser and Cortolunus, or the 
* closet of the Queen of Denmark ;” and it is by no means 
an uncommon sight to behold the sumptuous palace of a 
Roman conqueror decorated with ricketty Windsor chairs 
and homely Dutch looking-glasses, with the same wings 
and drop scene, which, before the performances are 
over, may be used for the humble dwelling of an English 
farmer. , 


During the “banquet scene” in the tragaly of Mac- 


beth, we have frequently seen the “ghost of Banquo” 
make himself perfectly easy in a very ordinary new fash- 
joned chair of Boston manufactory, without shewing the 
least symptoms of surprise at such a transformation of 
the accustomed seat of his ancestors, or wondering with 
tie spectaior * how the devil 1? got there.” 


The theatre does not in ouropinion possess a single scene 
fit to represent even the drawing room of an elegant mod- 
ern London habitation, nor even if it did possess it, is there 
2 single article of furniture in the possession of the prop. 
erty-man, fit to accompany it. The only palace scene the 
eye is ever regaled with, is made a perpetual drudge to 
the kings, potentates, and powers, of all parts and various 
ages of the world; and to subserve this all-nccommodat- 
ing purpose the more effectually, its ‘design forms a het 
e~ ,encous piece of patch work, in which it would puzzle 
au ftalian virtuoso to discover whut taste, what sclocl, 
what architccijural order, or what’ saints, heroes oi hea- 
then gods predominate in the motley Hence, Aud 
yet there are few subjects so well caicuiated for scenic 
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beauty and effect as those of roval residences; the mag- 
nificent and extensive interiors, for instance, of the Vati- 
can, of which the public are in possession of innumerable 
representations. The same turn coat palace scene 
which we have just mentioned, is frequently on the same 
evening, in possession now of the king of France, and 
the next minute of “ hig cousin,” the king of England ; 
and in the space of five miautes, it has been transformed 
from the Roman Senate House, into the hostile residence 
of the king of the Voleed. A theatre like ours should 
possess several of these scenes, particularly as they are 
excellent subjects for producing the most striking effect ; 
and our managers, who have all along been such zealous 
advocates for scenery of a particular description, cannot 
be ignorant that a well dressed tragedy is ax attracting 
even to their favourite multitude, as a very silly and a 
very splendid melo drama. 

But to proceed. All the reverence we are proud to 
acknowledge for antiquity, cannot restrain us from the 
utterance of our hearty contempt for a certain well 
known and long recognixed pair of old chairs,tand an equal- 
ly familiar kitchen Tuble, (to match) which have appeared 
during—* time whereof the memory of criticism runneth 
not to the contrary,” and have figured in various ages of 
the world, and among all grades of society, from the 
“ King’s Palace at Elsinore,” and “Lady Townley’s toi- 
let,” down to the interior of Dennis Brulgruddery’s tap- 
room. Nay, we have seen Alecunder in the palace at 
Babylon giving up his Jast breath in one of these same 
chairs; which (not again to mention Banquo’s Ghost) has 
held the vulgar haunehes of Tory Lumpkin and Dick 
Powlas. And yet it ig our irreverent opinion, that not 
one of the low priced arlicles alluded to—honoured as we 


confess they have been at the toilets of ladies and in the | 


palaces of princes—would be considered as adding to the 
beauty, however they might add to the convenience, of a 
common oyster shop. 


The only remaining article of our stage paraphernalia 
worthy of notice, is an old time and finger worn sopha, 
which has also received the manager’s carte blanche to 
cruize among all descriptions of society with the samc 
freedom as is enjoyed by its ancient cousins above com- 
memorated. Covered with a strip of crimson Lbombazet, 
it is ushered into“the senate house, the palace, and the 
drawing room; while, stripped of its blushing badge of 
dignity, and exposed in all the vulgar nakedness of un- 
scrubbed paint, it peers among the clowns of Farmer 
s'arrowby’s kitchen—*sliorn of its beams.” And yet for 
all this, furniture of this description, as its form is sus- 
ceptible of a variety of graceful c.tlines, % capable of be 
ing made a very pleasing and shewy appendage to the 
scenes; and it has, besides, the advantage, from its an- 
tiquity, of being an appropiate ornament in any play 
whatever; but it would be difficult for the managers to 
persuade us, that Banquo, Slexrander, or Julius Cesar, 
ever saw a Windsor chair in their lives, although they 
were all great travellers. 

Of the drop scenes, there are several beautifully execut- 
ed; though we are it indebted to the present managers 
for them. They ure, if we are not mistaken, either the 
fragments of Mr. Hodgkinson’s management, or they 
were purchased at the sale of the old Hay-market Theatre, 
which possessed, as is well known, a very fine collection 
of scenery. If the first supposition be correct, they were 
obtained for nothing; if the last be true, they were bought 
cheap, two recommendations so irresistabie as to make it 
by no means difficult to account for their being now in 
the possession of our treatre. One of these represents a 
forest, in whieh the perspective is very skilfully man- 
aged ; and another is a very handsome representation of 








a modern European City, with various articles of mer- 
chandize dispersed about. As this scene resembles the 
“ Market place at Rome,” rather more faithfully than 
that which is used for “the interior of Mrs. MeCandlish’s 
Inn,” it is accordingly tumbled down when it becomes 
necessary to transport the spectator’s imagination to the 
lofty walls of The Eternal City. There is anther drop 
scene, alse the wreck of former management, which rep- 
resents one of the most celebrated streets of modern Rome 
In the centre is a famous fountain, designed by an artist 
of the fifteenth century. Now, notwithstanding all this, 
we have frequently seen Coriolanus ranting, and Brutus 
and Cassius discoursing in this same street, though it was 
not in existence till almost a score of centuries after the 
respective deaths of these well remembered heroes. We 
would not be understood to imply by these observations, 
that it is the duty of the managers to adapt ail their 
scenes, beyond the reach of the antiquary’s criticism, to ev- 
ery variation of time, or all the topographical niceties of 
place. This would be impracticable. 
them to fotlow the example set them by others, of having 
some correct as well as pleasing representations of plagcs 
notorious to every school-boy, to be appropriated to those 
standard plays, which arg¢.abways performing and will al- 
ways be admired. Thatgptis adaptation of the character 
of the scene to that of thé play, gives additional interest 
to the exhibition, and richly repays the manager for any 
trifling expense, was amply evinced during that portion 
of the history of our theatre already alluded to as its 
golden age. We may refer too to the New York Thea- 
tre, which is not the more superiour to ours in the exccl- 
lence of its company, than itis allowed to be in the vigilent 
attention paid to the embellishment and conduct of its 
stage décorations. 


We merely desite 


It is then certainly inexcusable in one of the first thea- 
tres on the continent, to be destitute of any decent rep- 
resentation of a single spot of ancient Rome, in which our 
dramatic writers have Jaid the scenes of their most pop- 
ular productions. This neglect is still the more repre- 
hensible, as that noble city contains, in the commanding 
beauty and simple grandeur of its famous structures, the 
most desirable subject for the exercise of the painter’s 
art. To disregard these things, is a pointed neglect of 
one of the most useful as well as pleasing duties of the 
stage—that of giving a correct picture of ancient times 
and distant countries :—and in the performance of this duty 
both the shewy and useful may be united—the eye may 
*be delighted, while the understanding is informed. 


We possess, it is true, but little knowledge of the do- 
mestic accommodations and domestic architecture of an- 
cient Rome; yet this need not be regretted while there 
remains, for the purposes alluded to, many a splendid 
menument of her architectural glory. Let us then have 
something that will at least approximate our conceptions 
to those heroic ages on which the imagination loves to 
dwell. The splendours of the Roman Forum no longer 
remain a wonder to the traveller, or a model for the 
artist; but we have still left many a grand and venerable 
ruin of the scenes in which the favorite heroes of antiquity 
acted their parts. And surely it can be scarcely necessary 
for us to observe what an incalculable interest would be 
given to the representation of a favourite play, or how 
much more completely the feelings and the imagination 
of the spectator would become identified with those of the 
poet, could the former be aided in bis conceptions by 
sowe delineation of those Roman scenes where Romans 
acted. Thus thel sublimity, the tenderness, and the en- 
ergy of Shakspeare’s poetry, might be aided in their ef- 
fects and prolonged in their duration, by the analagous 
beauties of natural objects: by the simple majesty of th¢ 
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Pantheon, the melancholy grandeur of the Coliseum, or 
the imposing remains of those Triumphal Arches, which 
yet continue to raise their half engulphed fabrics, as a 
lesson to the vanity and ambition of mankind. 

There sre likewise, some favourite pieces, the plots of 
which are carried on at Venice, though our theatre does 
not, that we remember, possess any thing like a represen- 
tation of that celebrated city, which also affords many 
beautiful subjects for scenic effect. 

But the scenes thus recommended to be adapted to 
some of the most celebrated plays, need not, as it is very 
evident, be exelusively appropriated to these productions. 
When our standard pieces are once well got up, the spec- 
tator will readily pardon any trifling anachronism which 
may appear <luring their appropriation to less important 
purposes. What we principally require is, that the dra- 
mas which do houour to the stage, shall not be despoiled 
of their honours, to decorate the productions which dis- 
race it.—But we have already exceeded our bounds, and 
must defer what wé have further to say on this subject, 


till our next. 
OOOO 


MISCELLANY. 


FOR THE BOSTUN WEEKLY MAGAZIDE,. 
COQUETRY. 

Is there a trait in the female chargcter which is more de- 
plorable and more generally indulged than this? We often 
see young ladies amiable in disposition, prepossessing in 
‘manners, and much accomplished, guilty of this unpardon- 
able unsatisfying course ot conduct. This is almost a para- 
dox, for coquetry would appear to be the offspring of a 
corrupt heart or an unstable simple mind ; but this strange 
infatuation pervades the breasts more or less of a large pro- 
portion of our young ladies. Let us now attend to describe 
some of the attendant evils on such a course of conduct. 
First, it renders the mind incapable of receiving and retain- 
ing that sincere and permanent attachment, which is indis- 
pensably necessary to constitute connubial happiness ; sec- 
ondly, it renders them unfit to judge of the character of a 
persom, or thai part of character, which constitutes the 
pleasing and instruci:ve friend ; for this reason they never 
suffer themselves to judge of merit, this being unnecessary 
in the person, on whom they wish to play their deceptive 
arts; they merely seek for such as in the opinion of some 
of their acquaintance are objects worthy the fairest hand : 
these are objects at which they aim their barbed arrows by 
innuendoes and unmeaning observations ; they lead many 
young men to suppose they are the idols of their affections, 
and when their feelings are sufficiently interested to propose 
a consummation of their intercourse, they are surprised or 
are in doubt respecting the approbation of friends. This 


of course is indispensably necessary ; but their approbation 


will be governed entirely by the representation made to 
them, and all these evils are but the prelude to that last 
step of human depravity, which ¢..!s in irremidiable self- 
reproach, and the contumely ef the unfeeling populace. 
These are but a few of the unhappy attendants on a life of 
coquetry. 

Let us now turn our attention to the evils, which will 
probably and almost inevitably result to society from such 
conduct in females. They have so h«ppy a faculty (if hap- 
py it may be termed) of leading the person, who is the 
dupe of their despicable machinations, captive, that it is not 
always want of foresight or knowledge of*human nature in 
the party deceived, which occasions their being the prey of 
those disturbers of peace, their feelings and conduct being 
directly at issue; and should they, after spending their 
days in which and only which they are susceptible of sin- 
cere and ardent attachment, consider it prudent or advisa- 
ble to connect their destinies with another, either to insure 
a livelihood or to prevent the stigma often attached to the 
name of * an old maid,” for surely no other motive, it is pre- 
sumed, can induce them to alter their situation, what hap- 
piness, what congeniality of sentiment, what concession om 
the part of such an one canbe expected. And lastly, al- 
though much more might be said to advantage, I will con- 
clude with a few remarks. If a female duly appraise her 
character and reputation as her life, for without the:n life is 
not worth possessing, they will weigh their conduct in the 
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ballance of propriety, that it may stand the test of the scru- 
tinizing eye of prudence, they should be cautious how they 
shew marked attention to young men, more especially when 
they have no meaning—recollecting it is the duty according 
to custom and propriety for males to make advances. If 
the female does not conduct from principle and discretion, 
she is guilty of improbity; and should she arrive at the 
zenith of her profession, recollect it is but the rhodomon- 
tade of an infatuated brain. And last of all, how “ fragile 
frail” is human happiness at best; and what must be the 
situation of that female, whose character is established as a 
coquette, or who wants sufficient stability of character to 
govern her life. This is the best construction that can 
be put on conduct like this. Iam inclined to think, how- 
ever, it oftener proceeds from a principle, which cannot be 
justified. TIMELY ADVICE. 


—9 +o 


A TALF OF WOE. 

One evening in the spring, as I was returning late from 
a convivial circle, passing the end of a dark alley in Fleet- 
street, the accents of female misery caught my ear. I 
stopt and listened, lest it might be the efforts of some art- 
ful villain to decoy, and then plunder, the unwary pas- 
senger.—The moan was repeated, and in a tone so natu- 
ral, I was convinced of its being excited by real anguish. 
By the assistance of a single lamp at the extremity, I ex- 
plored this gloomy recess, where Ifound a shivering female 
half naked, and extended on the step of a deserted house. 
She raised her languid head as I approached, and, in 
words scarcely articulate, sued for pity. The feelings 
of humanity were not dormant—the tear of sympathy 
bedewed my cheek : I left her, and flew to procure relief. 

With the assistance of two watcimen, she was convey- 
ed to a neighbouring house, where, after 1 had satisfied 
the proprietor, she was accommodated with a bed and 
those refreshments which were suitable to her low state. 
She strove to thank me, and pressed my hand, but could 
not speak : promising to see her in the moraing, I left her 
to the enjoyment of that repos¢ to which she s¢emed to 
have been long a stranger. 

I kept my word, for I found myself interested in her 
fate and there was something in her air which bespoke her 
not a-kin to the vulgar. It was eleven o’clock when I 
called, but illness had incapacitated her for rising, and 
she was still in bed. I sent a message up, and was im- 
mediately admitted. The curtains were undrawn at the 
foot of the bed, and I had an opportunity of beholding 
her features : the remains of beauty were still visible in 
her wan face, and her eyes, though now dim, seemed 
once to have sparkled with the rays of vivacity. In a 
faint voice she thanked me for my kindness; I drew near, 
and sat down by the side of the bed: ** Qn sir,”’ said she, 
“if you have a daughter or a sister, for whose welfare 
you are anxious, warn them of the faithless of your sex, 
and save them from impending danger; or should they 
deviate from the path of virtue, yet act not with too se- 
vere a harshness.—Alas! I bad no friend to shelter me, 
not one to pity a frail unfortunate; a cruel betrayer of an 
unsuspecting heart, and a rigid unrelenting father, have 
consigned me, a sad prey to lasting misery, to vice, to 
infamy, and pollution: but my race is nearly ran, the 
stream*of life ebbs fast, and the dark grave will scon af- 
ford an eternal asylum from anguish and from insult.” 

During this speech every faculty of my soul was agi- 
tated. “Good God !” thought I, “is it possible ? sare it 
cannot—yet her voice,” I gazed at her—“her features 
too ;—I beg your pardon, madam may I crave your name?” 
—* My mame, sir? Ihave long concealed that, but you 
are my friend, such you have proved yourself, and there- 
fore have a right to ask—it is Louisa Rainsforth-’—« Lou- 
isa Rainsforth ! Oh my boding heart ! the sister of my best 
friend, sir Charles! Do you not recollect me madam ?” 
—* No, sir,” faultered she—** Nor my brother Henry ?” 
—I was too hasty, that name, like an electric spark, over- 
powered her spirits, and a fainting fit deprived her of 
sensation.—I rang for assistance, reprobating in the se, 
verest terms my own unconguerable feelings. ‘Two fe- 
male servants cutcred, and, conscious of the im, roprict, 








of my presence, I quitted the room, nor returned till , 
was assured of her recovery. 


Some two years ago my brother had paid an unsuccess. 
ful suit to the affections of this devoted child of misery ; 
but, with a noble frankness worthy of imitation, she de- 
clined his proffered love, assuring him that her affections 
were pre-engaged. His favoured rival he never discov- 
ered, but purchasing a commission in the army, retired 
in disgust to the continent. 

A tinge of faint scarlet bespread her cheek when I re. 
entered the room.—* For this, sir, [ was not prepared ; I 
expected not in my last moments to meet those whose 
every look must prove a keen reproach.” I took her 
hand, entreating her to be composed, and assuring her 
that no assistance in my power to administer should be 
wanting. She raised my hand to her lips ;—** You are 
two generous, I merit not such kindness, but your benev- 
olence will not lose its reward.” Had not a removal 
threatened speedy dissolution, I would have conveyed 
her to a more commodious situation; but her extreme 
illness induced me to abandon the thought: I therefore 
left her, with a strict charge to the misti ess of the house 
to supply her with what was requisite, and in my way 
home called upon a medical gentleman of my acquain- 
tance, whom I immediately despatched to her relief. 


During my absence, the following letter from my broth- 
er had arrived : 


DEAR FRANK, 

“ Since my last I have been driven to the verge of mad- 
ness. Frederick Lovell, a young man of family and fur- 
tune, with whom I had formed a close intimacy, died 
four days ago. He was wounded in the last skirmish, and 
for two months dragged ona painful existence, during 
which time an insuperable weight depressed his spirits ; 
I urged him to impart the cause, but he always waved 
the subject, tll on his death-bed he revealed the dread- 
ful trath. Oh God! my brother, can I relate the sid 
tale? Frederick Lovell, the friend of my heart, was the 
betrayer of innocence! the seducer of Louisa Rainsforth ! 
Oh, my Louisa! hadst thou listened to my fond entreaty, 
we had both been happy, but now stern misery must 
overwhelm us both. The dying agonies of my friend 
could scarce restrain the wild emotions of my soul upon 
this discovery; but Frederick knew not of my love, and 
his last moments claimed respect. With his dying breath 
he besought me to protect his deserted Louisa. And 
protect her I will! Pll seck her through the world; if 
yet she lives she shall be mine, and happiness may still - 
be ours. Do you, my brother, fly to her assistance; tell 
her the sad catastrophe of her perjured lover, and teil her 
that her Henry still sighs for her affections. 


“ Do not fail in your exertions, and transmit immedi- 
ately the result. 
“ Believe me ever yours, 
“penny ******,9? 
TO BE CONTINUED. 





ON FRIENDSHIP. 

Faienxpsutr is an affectionate union of*two persons, 
nearly of the same age, the same situation in life, the same 
dispositions and sentiments, and, as some writers will have 
it, of the same sex. The ancient writers of morality are 
full of encomiums on friendship ; while the poets and his- 
torians abound with the brightest examples of it. ‘The 
friendship of Achilles and Patroclus, in Homer ; of Nysas 
and Eurylas, in Virgil ; and of David and Jonathan in the 
Sacred Writings, shew how ‘strong an attachment may be 
formed by two persuns of the same sex, and to what a 
degree of enthusiasm this attachment is sometimes car- 
ried. The moderns, indeed, though they seem to have 
abated of this enthusiasm, have not been able to extin- 
guish it. Shining instances may be produced from mod- 
ern history, of the force of friendship ; uor are our own 
times, degenerate as they are, entirely without them.— 
Nay, sotae of the ancients, on this head, go so far as to 


Say, that we may be unjust to others for the suke of our 
f end. 
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This sentiment, however, is of the most dangerous 
tendency, and ought always to be opposed by the much 
sounder maxim ; Socrates is my friend, Plato is my friend, 
but truth is still my greatest friend. There are two rea- 
sons in the nature of man, why friendship should form so 
conspicuous a partin his character. One is, that even in 
the most degenerate state of the human race, there is a 
principle of benevolence and generosity, that prompts us 
to attachments to particular persons, without any expec- 
tat-»n of benefit from them ; another is, that every one 
finds himself so much in need of a person in whom he 
can confide ; he finds his joys so much increased, and his 
sorrows so much alleviated, when shared by a sincere 
friend, that it is no wonder we find few persons of senti- 
ment without a person whom they call their friend. But, 
however advantageous it may be to have a sincere friend, 
it is as dangerous to havea false one. Infidelity in friend. 
ship has been the foundation of many tragedies, and his- 
tory is full of the fatal consequences which result from 
it. The strongest friendships are generally formed in 
youth, when we are the least capable of choosing a friend ; 
and a greater misfortune cannot befall a generous youth, 
than to make a wrong choice, for such a one will find it 
a hard task to give up his friend, though he must do it or 
be involved in his crimes. Try your friend before you 
choose him, is the caution of all ages and nations ; and 
Dr. Young illustrates and enforces this caution in his 
usual masterly manner, where he says “ friendship is the 
wine of life; but friendship new, is neither strong nor 
sweet,” 
—s +} => 
AFFECTING ANECDOTE. 

A sailor of Martinique, married a young woman, as virtu. 
ous as she was beautiful, and she having expended all the 
little money her husband had left her before he embark. 
ed, had recourse to a wealthy citizen to whose protection 
she had been confided. The citizen. inflamed with the 
charms of the fair borrower, demanded as the price of his 
services the surrender of her virtue: relying on the hope 
of her husband’s return, and shuddering with indignation 
at the proposal, the insulted woman refused him without 
hesitation. The sailor did not arrive; and, in a few days, 
all the resources of his unhappy wife were exhausted 
want, too clearly made her s@psible of her situation; she 
was a mother—and clreading*to behold one infant perish 
at that breast which nourished it, and the other, whose 
maturer age demanded bread, expire of hunger before 
her; she sought the ty rant again, in the hope of softening 
him. But prayers and tears could obtain nothing from 
the barbarian: she was forced to capitulate; and,’ van- 


quished by necessity, she permitted hi » to come to sup- | 


per with her. After a meal which was spiritless, the ci. 
tizen pressed ler to fulfil her promise. The poor wo- 
man took him to the cradle where her chald was sleeping, 


and then pressing it to her bosom, her eyes full of tears, 


she said to it—« Drink, my dear babe! drink freely ; thou 
yet receivest the milk of a virtuous woman, whom, neces 
sity alone stabs to the heart. To-morrow, for alas ! I can” 
not wean thee—to-morrow ! thou wilt drink the milk o¢ 
an unhappy”——her tears finished the sentence. The 
citizen beheld—and was moved at the sight.—Throwing 
his purse at her feet, he exclaimed—* It is not possible 
to tesist so much virtue !” 
—_o— 
DR. JOHNSON. 

Ir it is a remark applicaple to most great philosophers, 
that they are possessed of but few.external accomplish- 
ments, This is exemplified in the life of Dr. Johnson- 
He, in many instances, displayed an unpoliteness 
amounting almost to brutality; but perhaps he never 
received a severer retort than that mentioned in the fol 
lowing gircumstance. When the Doctor and Mr. Bos. 
well e the tour to the Hebrides, they stopped at an 
inn, in which, at the same time, was a Mr. Erskine, broth- 
er to the honourable T. Erskine, who having heard much 
of Jolinson, and understanding he was in the house, seut 
up his card, desiring, if agreeable, to sy end the day with 
the Dector. Mr, Buswell returaed aa angwer in the af- 
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firmative, upon which Mr. Erskine went to their apart- 
ment. On entering the room, however, the Doctor, who 
was standing with his face towards the door, turned his 
back on Mr. Erskine, and deliberately walked out ata 
door opposite. Mr. Erskine seeing this, clapped a shil- 
ling into Mr. Boswell’s hand. “What is this for, Sir ?” 
said Boswell. “That Sir, (said Mr. Erskine in a loud 
tone, calculated for the Doctor to hear) is for a sight of 
your bear.” 

Would not such language as this have roused the re- 
sentment of the most inanimate being? What then must 
be the feelings of the great man to whom it was address- 
ed? But will it be believed, that he took no notice of it? 
It is then probable that the reproof had made him con- 
scious of his error, and he wished it to be buried in ob- 
livion, ; 

CYRUS. 

Cravs, when a youth, being at the court with his grand- 
father, Astyages, undertook one day to be the cup-bearer 
at table. It was the duty of tiis officer to taste the liquor 
before it was presented to the king. Cyrus, without per- 
forming this ceremony, delivered the cup ina very grace. 
ful manner to his grandfather. The king reminded him 
of his omission, which he imputed to forgetfulness. “ No,” 
replied Cyius, “I was afraid to taste, because I apprehended 
there was poison in the liquor: for not long since, at an 
entertainment which you gave, I observed that the lords 
of your court, after drinking of it, became noisy, quarrel- 
some, and frantic ; even you, sir, seemed to have forgot- 
ten you were a king.” 
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SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Dreadful Tornado. Charleston, June 20. On Tuesday 
the 3d inst. a dreadful termado laid waste the plantation of 
William F. Fell, Esq. in Edgefield District, South Carolina. 
It came from the North and South, and destroyed the barns, 
stables, kitchen, a 'arge store-house near the dwelling, tore 
the lightning-rod from the latter and the shingles off the 
roof, and completely ann:thitated the fences, fryit trecs, and 
considerably injured the crop. All the window glasses 
in Mr. F’s house were bruken, and his carriage and carriage- 
house shattered to picces. The whole loss sustained by 
Mr. Fell, is estimated at 1000 or 1200 dollars at least. 
Fortunately his fam.ly and negroes escaped unhurt. It was 
not ascertained what mjury had becn done in the course of 
which the tornado pursued, but some asjacent plantations 
did not suffer in the least. 


Another Steam-Boat Accident,—On the 26th June, the 
Norwich and New-London steam-boat, being on her way, a 
few miles from Norwich, the boiler burst, scakled three 
persons—one of them dangerously. ‘There were about 
twenty persons on board at the time, and chiefly in the cab- 
in; when one discovere«, some irregularity in the motion of 
the machinery, ran upon deck, and the others followed hin. 
They had scarcely reached the deck when the explosion 
took place, and destroyed ihe cabin with ali the furniture 
init. Had the passengers remained in the cabin, they would 
have probably all lost their lives, or Lave been nauserably 
scalded. 

at a Court lately convened at Wilmington, in Delaware, 
-four men (two by the name of Jamison, another named To 
and a fourth Palmer) were convicted of the crime of kid. 
napping, and sentenced to receive each thirty-nine lashes on 
his naked back, to stand oxe hour with both ears nailed to the 
pillory, and then to have the lower part of each ear cropped off. 
‘The sentence was fuliy executed on the 17th June. Two 
of the men, it is said, were brothers, having wives and 
children, and the sons of'a wealthy farmer, 

President's Visit—-On Wednesday, about half past 12 
o’clock, the Pres.dent arrived at the town lines, when Mr 
Otis fromthe Committee of arrangements, addressed him 
as follows : 

“Sim—You are now rived within the limits of Boston, 
and these gentlemen ave a Committee appointed to welcome 
your approach, and escort you to your lodgings, Upon 
your arrival there, they will avail themselves of your per- 
mission to express to you, in a more formal and respectful 
mode, then can be done here, the assurances of the unfeign- 
ed satisfaction which the citizens of Boston realize in the 
honor you have been pleased to confer on them by this visit.” 

A procession was then formed, and moved in the order 
publisbed in our last paper. Dwing the march of the cay- 
alcade, salutes were Brea from Dorchester Heights, from 
che Common, Fort Indep ndence, Navy Yard, and 74 gun 

shi On ' yg through State-sireet, which was fanci- 
fully decorated with the fags of the Umted States, a band 
of music placed in the belcony fronting the Union Bank, 
saluted the President as he passcd, with a number of ap- 
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propriate and patriotic airs. Shortly after the arrival of the 
President at his rooms in the Exchange, he accompanied the 
Committee of Arrangements to the second gallery of that 
magnificent building, where Mr. Bulfinch, the Chairman of 
that Committee, read to him an address, in behalf of the 
citizens of Boston, congratulating him upon his arrival 
within the metropolis of Massachusetts ; to which the Pres- 
ident made an immediate reply —At 5 0’clock the President 
set down to dinner with a number of his guests, among 
which were the Committee of the town, the late President 
\dams, Governor Brodks, Lieut. Gov. Phillips, Maj. Gen. 
Dearborn, Commodores Bainbridge, Hull, and Perry, Gere 
Miller, the President of Harvard University, &c. &c. 

Yesterday the Anniversary of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence was celebrated in this town. A handsome procession 
in which were the overnor, Lt. Governor, &c. moved from 
the State House, to the Oid South Meeting House, where 
in the presence of the President, a handsome Oration was 
delivered by Edward T. Channing, Esq. After the services, 
the Procession again formed, and accompanied by the Pre- 
sident returned to the State House, where the Company 
partook of a splendid collation. The area of the building 
was tastefully decorated with miskets, swords, pikes, &c. 
displayed in the form of stars, Pyramids, &c. and handsome- 
ly entwined with laurel. 


Minister to Engiand.—It is confidentlyj reported at the 
south, that William Rush the present Attorney General of 
the United States, is to succeed Mr. John Q Adams, as 
Minister Plen:potentiary to the Court of Si. James. 

One Macdonald was yesterday committed to jail on the 
charge of having murdered his wife on the preceding mght- | 

We have received the 1st number of the “ Wantucket 
Weekly Magazine” In its general appearance it resembles 
this paper, and appears to be caleulated to gratify enher 
the friend of literature, the man of busmess, or the lover of 
amusement, 

_ We are happy tosee announced, among the arrangements 
for honouring the President during his stay in town, an 
Oratorio by the Handel and Haydn Society, got up for that 
purpose, as we understand, at the particular request of the 
Committee of Arrangements. We are the more pleased, in- 
as much as it will give the citizens of Boston and vicinity, 
particularly the ladies, a better opportunity than they would 
otherwise have had, of being gratified by a sight of the 
Chief Magistrate of the Uniop. The selection ior this oc- 
casion, we are assured, will comprise some of the most ad- 
mired productions of the great masters; in ‘addition to 
which, Mr. Shaw, whose performances in the last Oratorios 
will not be forgotten, will execute several airs of his own 
composi tion.—Centinel. 

rrr nee 

MARRIAGES. 

In this town, Mr. Levi Witcomb to Miss Elizabeth Fran- 
cis——-Mr. George Harris to Miss Rebecca Adams—Mr 
Wiiliam Marshall to Miss Susan Spurr—Mr. Lorenzo 

Surge to Miss Susan Abrams. 
DEATHS. 

In this town, Mr. Roger Adams, aged 32—Mr. William 
Shaw, son of Mr. Wm, Tuckerman, aged 8—Mr. Elisha 
Baker, aged 23—Mrs. Ruthy Tuttie, wife of Samucl Tut- 
tle, aged 46. 

In Lancaster, 2d instant. Miss Jutta Warrine, eldest 
daughter of the late Gen. John Whiting. 

Newspaper eulogies are too of.en but the partial detail 
of virtucs never possessed, accomplishments never attain- 
ed, and reputation never enjoyed ; but when the voice of 
hundreds can attest their truth, when numerous hearts 
throb in sympathetic unison, when every eye which once 
had gazed delighted on the triend, is moistened by bereave- 
ment’s saddening tale, and the exercise of every ennobiing 
feeling and principle is checked by the hand of desta ; 
then sorrow becomes irrepressible, and while we give it 
scope, those qualities which endeared the departed to us, 
cannot be omittedin the recital, and we mingle applause 
of the virtues with grief for the loss of our friend —Miss 
Whiting possessed a disposition mild, amiable and cheer- 
ful ; a mind, clear, elevated and improved, whose senti- 
ments were ever pure and dignified, and assisted by man- 
ners easy and unassuming, never failed to gain the hearts 
of all with whom she conversed. Her tongue never 
wounded by detraction, or an unnecessary publication of 
the faults of others. Unspotted in her own moral ehar- 
acter, she revered what was good in others, and when 
she saw nothing to commend, sie remained silent. She 
was a real christian who exemplified the excellence and 
purity of her religion by the conduct of her tife. It was 
this which afforded her in the retroipect'the most consol- 
ing reflections, and incited her to look forward with a 
steady and unwinking eye to that state of rest and more 
perfect existence, in which her faith led her to repose 
with unwavering confidence. Mos’ beloved of a family 
all of whom were affectionately united —she was regard. 
ed as their patternand bestexemplar. ‘The benignity and 


calmness of the closé“of her life :ubbed the ever. of half 
its terrors, and inspired @em with « resignation worthy 
of those who are to be united with her hereafter, in a bet- 
ter world. 
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POETRY. 





(ORIGINAL.) 
FOR THE BOSTON WEEKLY MAGAZINE. 


AN INDIAN WARRIOR’S LAMENTATION FOR 
HIS SON. 


_ Seest thou yon beauteous tree, whose fragrant blossom 
Bears hope of future plenty in its bosom ? 

And dost thou in its beauty take delight, 

And does thine eye find pleasure in th@ sight ? 

I can find pone! pleasure from me is fled ! 

I’ve neither joy or hope—my son is dead ! 

See yonder mighty orb with glory beaming, 
Through the wide horizon its light upstreaming, 
Pouring forth floods of splendour o’er the earth, 
And aiding vegetation in its birth? 

How pleasant once to me! but now ’tis o’er, 

My light is quenched in night—my son’s no more. 


*T would but renew my misery to tell 

The story how the brave young hero fell. 

A distant foeman’s bullet laid him low, 

And as he fell, he fell towards the foe! 
Conquest w«s ours; the pale-faced cowards fled ; 
But what was that to me /—my son was dead ! 


I shed no tear—a warrior should not weep ; 
Iheav’d no groan, and yet my grief was deep ; 
Complaints were useless all; the deed was done! 
Another follow’d, I reveng’d my son! 

And whatwwas my revenge? A scalpless head— 
Poor tribute to the memory of the dead. 


I’ve seen him since he died—his shadowy form 
Circled in clouds, and riding with the storm. 
I stretch’d my arms, and call’d on him to stay, 
But the unpitying blast bore him away ! 
Tis fruitless to repine—it so must be ; 
Pll go to him—he cannot come to me. 
Fm worn with grief and age, my bow’s unstrung, 
On the wild beech-tree is my quiver hung ; 
My tomahawk is dull and dum with rust, 
And all the vigour of my arm is lost. 
I hear the voice that call’d away my son ; 
It cries aloud, “Sachem! thy race is run.” N. 
EE 
(SELECTED.) 
ANACREONTIC. 
Oh! give to my thirst liquid beads of delight, 
That float in the cup, for unmoist is my lip; 
Or the dew of the kiss the love’s pressures invite, 
I'll quaff from the bowl, but from Leauty Pll sip. 
Oh ! give me the ray from dear Anna’s dark eye, 
And a beam from the god of enliv’ning wine ; 
I wed them, and Sol’s boasted brilliance defy, 
For the light of an angel and cherub is mine. 
Oh ! give me the rose that homes on her cheek, 
And the crimson which blushes thro’ Bacchus’ glass ; 
No tints to paint pleasure my wishes will seck, 
For those can the glow of the morning surpass. 
Qh ! pour from the streamiet of Anna’s fond love, 
And arill from the grape—flowing purple and pure ; 
To that union of happiness constant I’d prove, 
And life in the ripple of rapture immure ! 
EDWIN. 


Pt EPITAPH ON AN IDIOT GIRL. 
Youne passenger, who tread’st this sacred spot. 
If blest with reason, prize thy happy lot ; 

Here pause, and let a tearful tribute flow 

O’er this poor idiot-girl, who rests below. 

Full oft, for ten long years—a dreary space— 
(Ere fa’e’s strong fiat closedijher mortal race) 
Mer vacant smile, mad prank, and witless jest, 
With keen emotions fill’d a parent’s breast. 
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When deat: approach’d and nature dropp’d her tear. 
Hope stood and pointed to yon clirystal sphere, 
Where her craz’d mind, from mental fraiity free, 
Calmly enjoys supreme felicity. 

—s + > 


SNOWDROPS. 


Waw heralds of the sun and summer gale! 
That seemed just fallen from infant zephyrs’ wing ; 
Not now, as once, with heart reviv’d T hail 
Your modest buds, that for the brow of spring 
Form the first simple garland—Now no more 
Escaping for a moment all my cares, 
Shall 1, with peusive, silent step explore 
The woods yet leafless ; where to chilling airs 
Your green and pencil’d blossoms, trembling, wave. 
Ah, ye soft, transient, children of the ground, 
More fair was she on whose untimely grave 
Flow my unceasing tears ! Their varied round 
The seasons go; while I through all repine : 
For fixt regret, and hopeless grief, are mine. 


— ame 


TO THE INVISIBLE MOON. 


Darx and conceal’d art thou, soft evening’s queen, 
And melancholy’s votaries that delight 
To watch thee, gliding through the biue serene, 
Now vainly seek thee on the brow of night— 
Mild sorrow, such as hope has not forsook, 
May love to muse beneath thy silent reign ; 
But I prefer from some stecp rock to look 
On the obscure and fluctuating main, 
What time the martial star with lerid glare, 
Portentous, gleams above the troubled deep ; 
Or the red comet shakes his blazing hair ; 
Or, on the fire-ting’d waves the lightnings leap ; 
While thy fair beams illume another sky, 
And shine for beings less accurst than I. 


—— ee 
TO MELANCHOLY. 


Tuer is a charm no joys bestow, 

Nor rank nor wealth impart, 

Tis when the tear is stealing slow, 

And softly sighs the heart. 

Oft have I watched the eveaing sky 
When rose the silver bow, 

My bosom heaved, I knew not why, 
And tears began to flow ! 

Oh then I thought that mirth was folly— 
Thine was the charm, sweet Melancholy. 
Ye hearts of stone, who think no bliss 
Can glisten in a tear, 

Who think the love that sighs a kiss 
Tnsipid, and severe. 

Ah ne’er was turned on you, ye cold, 
The dewed, and tender eye, 

The warmest love that e’er was told 
Was breathed upon a sigh. 

Mirth is deceit, and laughter folly, 

Bliss wafts the sigh of Melancholy. 


AMUSEMENT. 


BON MOTS OF LORD CHESTERFIELD. 

Lord Chesterfield complained verp much at an 
inn where he dined, that t'4 plates and dishes 
were very dirty. The waiter, with a degree of 
pertness, observed, that every one must eat a peck 
of dirt before he dies. * That may be true,’ said 
Lord Chesterfield ; ‘but no one is obliged to eat 
it all at a meal.’ 

*I cannot conceive,’ said a nobleman to Lord 
Chesterfield, ‘how you manage your affairs: tor 
though your estate is smaller than mine, you make 
a much more splendid figure than I do.’—* My 
lord,’ said Chesterfield, « I have a place ?’-—* Pray 
what place ??—‘ | am my own steward.’ 

_ On the Ist of July it was the custom for the Pro- 
testants in Ireland to appear at the court of the 












Lord Lieutenant with orange-coloured ribbons, in 
commemoration of the battle of the Boyne gained 
by King William III. When the Ear! of 
Chesterfield was lord lieutenant, he observed Miss 
Ambrose, a papist, a very beautiful girl, wearing 
one of those ribbons. The instant it caught his 
eye, he walked up to her, and addressed her in 
the following lines : 

*Say lovely Tory, what’s the jest, 

Ot wearing orange on your breast ? 

Since that same breast betraying shows 

The whiteness of the rebel rose ” 

Dryden’s translation of Virgil being commended 
by a reverend prelate, Lord Chesterfield obser- 
ved. ‘The original is excellent, but every thing 
suffers by translation, except a bishop.’ 

The late queen hinted to Lord Chesterfield. her 
design of shutting up St. James’s Park, and turn- 
ing it into a garden, and asked him what he thought 
the alteration would cost ? His reply was ‘ Only 
three crowns.’ 

FIRST OF APRIL. 

Amongst various conjectures respecting the first 
of April, All-fools’ day, it is said to have begun 
from the mistake of Noah, imM¥ending the dove 
out of the ark before the waters had abated, on the 
first day of the month, amongst the Hebrews, which 
answers to our first of Apel. In perpetuation of 
the event, whoever forgot the day was, punished 
by being sent upon a message equally ineflectual 
with that, which the bird of the patriarch was com- 
missioned with. 


VERACITY AND SOBRIETY OF THE FAIR SEX. 

We may congratulate our country ‘hat our la- 
dies are so different from those of Greece, of whose 
veracity and sobriety Axionicus gives no very fa- 
vourable idea when he advises a friend, “ never to 
believe a woman except when she says she never 


drinks water.” 
’ 


ANECDOTE OF QUIN. 

Quin ordered a dinner, at the time of the earth- 
quake in London, at the Magpie, in Whitechapel, 
consisting of a shoulder of mutton and a pudding. 
After eating the foriner, he asked for the pudding 
which, with a very pitiful fate, the waiter inform- 
ed him was forgot. ‘ Tell the hostess to come 
here. Madam,” says he, “we may well have 
earthquakes—no pudding on a Sunday! Oh, you 
Sabbath-breaking wretch !*’ 








The Irish shopkeeper, who was lately cheated 
by an old wew.an stealing a jar of whiskey, and 
leaving a jar of water in its place, described her 
as sperking a strange dialect neither Irish nor 
English. A punster said, he had reasen te com- 
plain of the jar-gone. 

MOORISH. HOSPITALITY. 

The romantic of Spanish story tells us of 
a moor who unwillingly gave shelter to the Chris- 
tian that had slain his only son ; yet the rights of 
hospitality for a time suspended in his bosom the 
dictates of affection and revenge. Mounting him 
on his fleetest horse, “ Fly,” said he to him, “whilst 
it is yet night, and you have some chance of escape. 
You are the murderer of my son, but Mahomet has 
permitted you to come beneath .y roof, and for a 
short time you are safe. Should we again meet, I 
shall rigorously exact from you the price of inno- 


-cent blood.” 
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